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Drug Firms: On the Congressional Griddle Again 


Since most physicians are as knowledgeable of 
pharmacology as their gas station attendants are of 
petroleum chemistry, attention should be focused 
on a newly introduced piece of legislation, the 
Drug Utilization Improvement Act of 1974 (S. 
3441), the latest of a long series of Congressional 
efforts to purge medical practice of its snakeoil 
tradition. 

The bill, sponsored by Senator Kennedy follow- 
ing some six months of hearings and investigations 
by his health subcommittee of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, proceeds from the 
assumption that the medical profession is easy prey 
for a rapacious, hardselling pharmaceutical indvs- 


HEWCurbs Jobs for Ex-Staffers 


HEW has recommended the adoption of 
conflict-of-interest regulations aimed at em- 
ployees in its ranks who believe it is best of all 
to give and receive. 

Published May 1 in the Federal Register, the 
proposed new rules are intended to prevent 
HEW employees from taking part in the award 
of grants and contracts and then going to work 
for organizations that receive them. In addition, 
it places restrictions on employees who are 
knowledgeable about HEW programs and then 
take jobs with organizations that apply for 
support under the programs. 

Though the transition from patron to bene- 
ficiary is not unknown in the annals of govern- 
ment, HEW officials told SGR that the recom- 
mendations are being offered for precautionary 
purposes and not because a problem exists. The 
object of the regulations, according to HEW’s 
announcement, is to assure that in awardin 
grants and contracts, “there is no taint o 
improper influence or favoritism by virtue of 
the individual’s former association with this 
Department.” 

e regulations will, of course, put a burden 
on HEW employees who wish to take their 
expertise outside of government. In addition, it 
means more record keeping for institutions that 
do business with HEW, since they will be 
required to certify that there is no conflict of 
interest on the part of their employees who are 
applying for fEW support. The regulations 
would apply to all agencies within HEW. 


try, and that as a consequence a lot of poor but 
expensive medical “treatment” is being foisted on 
the public. 

To correct this, S. 3441 (copies of which may be 
obtained from the health subcommittee, Room 
4228, Dirksen Building, US Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 20510) would institute changes designed to 
elevate the practitioner’s cuaretelen of pharma- 
cology while virtually abolishing the scandalous 
huckstering that is now commonplace in the 
promotion and sale of pharmaceutical drugs. 

The bill would establish within HEW a National 
Center for Clinical Pharmacology, which would be 
responsible for expanding and improving training 
for medical students as well as for graduates 
already in practice. The Center would also collect 
drug experience data—a responsibility for which 


(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The on-again, off-again split of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Academy of 
Engineering has been resolved, apparently for 
keeps, in favor of staying together. Members of 
both organizations have overwhelmingly voted 


their support for i partnership. One of 


the few to vote against it, however, was the former 
president of the Academy of Engineering, Clarence 
Linder. 

The Soviet-American detente meter moved up a 
few notches last month when the first American 
scientists to take up posts in the Soviet Union 
under the US-USSR Science and Technolo 
Agreement departed according to schedule for 
periods of three to six months at Soviet research 
institutions. They are Charles Kibby, Gulf Re- 
search and Development; Michael R. MacLaury, 
Stanford University, and Thomas A. Weil, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In an interview in Soldier, the Army’s official 
magazine, Colonel W. P. Gardiner, chief of the 
Army’s environmental office, reports that unused 
stocks of DDT are being mixed with fuel oil and 
kerosene and burned. “With the present energy 
shortage, we’re looking for a way to use these 
pesticides as a source of fuel,” he says, but adds 
that of course, “it has to be bummed properly to 
make sure it doesn’t go up the smoke stack.” 
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Industry’s Pill-Pushing Tactics Detailed at Hearing 


The drug hearings held by the Senate’s health 
subcommittee produced a lot of information on 
the promotional rituals of pharmaceutical firms, 
little of it flattering to an industry that routinely 
proclaims high ethical standards. 

According to data gathered from the top 20 
drug firms, they blitzed the medical profession 
with some two billion free samples of pills, 
tablets, and other dosages in 1973—mostly 
unsolicited and with no apparent regard for the 
hazards of sending potent drugs through the 
porous US mail system. 

One physician testifying before the subcom- 
mittee produced three jammed-full shopping 
bags of promotional material that he said had 
arrived unsolicited at his home address over a 
four week period; the amount, he said, was a 
small fraction of what arrives at his office in the 
same period. 

In a statement accompanying introduction of 


DRUGS (Continued from page 1) 

FDA is yet to merit any honors (SGR Vol. IV, No. 
6); it would also develop techniques for drug 
utilization review, and look into the sensitive 
subject of replacing the industry’s fast-talking 
“detailmen” (known in other trades as salesmen) 
with “individuals not affiliated with manufac- 
turers.” 

In response to testimony by former detailmen 
concerning the promotional tactics they were 
trained and required to use, the bill would termi- 
nate the gusher of unsolicited free pills, gifts, 
promotional junk, “prizes,” and so forth that the 
industry showers on medical practitioners in its 
efforts to impress brandnames on their conscious- 
ness. Detailmen would be required to complete 
FDA-certified training courses, and it would be 
mandatory that when discussing a drug with a 
physician, they present a card summarizing data on 
adverse side effects. 

The bill also contains provisions for requiring 
the use of generic names on drug labels, certifica- 
tion of therapeutic equivalence for drugs that are 
supposedly identical though made by different 
processes, and it would also require pharmacies to 
post prescription prices. 

The prospects of these proposals being voted 
into law are uncertain at this point. Since the 
pharmaceutical industry has close ties with both 
the heavily besieged White House and conservative 
ranks in Congress, industry opposition to going 
honest will find sympathetic friends in both the 
Executive and Legislative branches, with Mr. Nixon 
especially eager to appease those who will soon be 
balloting on his political fate. 

On the other hand, testimony concerning 


S. 3441, Kennedy noted that “The testimony 
revealed that freezers, color television sets, 
bicycles, camping equipment and catalogs full of 
other materials, were offered to doctors and 
pharmacists in return for the purchase of com- 
pany products. 

“Information submitted to the subcommittee 
by the companies,” Kennedy continued, “re- 
vealed that company instructions to detailmen 
emphasized the hard sell; that selective journal 
articles were released for distribution and that 
negative information about company products 
was rarely, if ever, disseminated, regardless of 
the scientific merit of that information. 

“Testimony revealed that there was wide- 
spread use of samples and significant misuse, as 
well: doctors trading in samples for other items; 
pharmacists removing the word ‘sample’ from 
the tablet with acetone and reselling it to 
patients.” 


squalid dealings by the industry was so voluminous 
that, even allowing for the Congressional prefer- 
ence for not permitting the facts to get in the way 
of a politically advantageous vote, it seems likely 
that at least some major features of the bill will 
eventually be enacted into law. 

The wonder of it all is that the pharmaceutical 
industry has managed to go on in its incorrigible 
ways despite over a decade of Congressional 
exposure that dates back to the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver. But, then, when one considers the role 
that money plays in American politics, there is 
really nothing to wonder about at all._DSG 


Fetal Research: 


NSF Banned Again 


Once again, at the instigation of anti- 
abortionists, the House has put a provision into the 
authorization bill for the National Science Foun- 
dation which stipulates that no NSF funds may be 
used “to conduct or support research in the United 
States or abroad on a nti fetus which has been 
removed from the womb and which has a beatin 
heart, unless such research is for the purpose o 
insuring the survival of that fetus.’’ 

Aside from the fact that a fetus is only a fetus 
when it is in the womb, the provision is redundant 
because NSF has never been in the business of fetal 
research, and doesn’t intend to be. 

Be that as it may, the House spent almost half of 
the debate on NSF’s authorization bill on this 
irrelevant amendment and scarcely questioned any 
of NSF’s other activities. 
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AEC Stung by Own Report on Nuclear Safeguards 


The public release last month by Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff (D-Conn) of a devastating AEC- 
sponsored study of safeguards against the theft of 
nuclear materials evidently proved too much for 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy (JCAE), 
for it clumsily tried to blunt the impact of the 
study by sabotaging Ribicoff’s careful timing of its 
release. 

Prepared by four outside consultants and one 
AEC employee, the study concluded that the 
AEC’s recently revised safeguards are “entirely 
inadequate,” and it even suggested they are so bad 
that it is impossible to be certain that enriched 
uranium or plutonium hasn’t already been diverted 
from the nuclear power program. 

When Ribicoff heard of the study, he asked for 
a copy and later informed the AEC that he was 
going to make it public. Alarmed AEC officials 
asked him to sit on it, but Ribicoff refused and 
released it to the press on Friday, April 26 with an 
embargo for Sunday, April 28. 

By embargoing the story for a couple of days, 
Ribicoff intended to give reporters time to prepare 
well-rounded reports which would appear in the 
Sunday papers—most widely read papers of the 
week. 

But at 5 pm on April 26, the JCAE distributed 
excerpts of the report to the Congressional press 
galleries with an accompanying statement by JCAE 
Chairman Melvin Price (D-Ill.) entitled, “Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
leases information regarding consideration of 
nuclear material safeguards.” 

The JCAE’s intervention meant that reporters 
had to fight for space in Saturday papers with 
hastily written stories, and the release was too late 
to be covered on the network news that evening. 
Ribicoff was also understandably annoyed that the 
JCAE had stolen his thunder by putting out the 
report in its own name. 

According to one Senate source, AEC officials 
were fully aware of the JCAE’s intentions. Further- 
more, the AEC itself tried to dilute the study’s 
impact by pointing out in a press release that it was 
begun before new regulations tightening up nuclear 
security had been put into effect. 

The study specifically says, however, that “even 
though safeguard regulations have just been revised 
and strengthened, we feel that the new regulations 
are inadequate and that immediate steps should be 
taken to strengthen the protection of special 
nuclear materials,” 

It’s not difficult to see why the AEC and its 
Congressional allies tried to blunt the report’s 
impact and dilute its findings, for the AEC has 
consistently advised the public that critics of 
nuclear safeguards are cranks and that public safety 


is adequately protected (SGR VOL IV No. 9). 
Since this study was prepared by an AEC- 
sponsored task force, the AEC is finding it 
difficult to dismiss its conclusions out of hand. 

The study also provides detailed confirmation of 
criticisms raised recently in a report written by 
Theodore Taylor and Mason Willrich and published 
by the Ford Foundation, and it offers many of the 
same remedies, chief of which is that a federal 
nuclear security force be established to guard 
enriched uranium and plutonium in every part of 
the nuclear fuel cycle. 

The AEC study also suggests that the methods 
for detecting losses of nuclear materials should be 
tightened up because at present the delay in the 
accounting system “is long enough to allow a 
skilled diverter to have constructed an explosive 


(Continued on page 4) 


Job Ban Hits Foreign Students 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
has enhanced its reputation as one of the most 
oafish agencies on the federal — by 
waiting until April 19 to decree that foreign 
students may not hold summer jobs in the US 
without first obtaining its permission. On the 
basis of past performance, it may be assumed 
that requests will be answered before Christmas. 

With many campuses still unaware of the new 
decree, the prospects are that foreign students 
already in the US and planning to supplement 
their funds with summer employment may 
innocently jeopardize their student visas by 
taking jobs. 

Under the old regulations, they merely re- 
quired permission from school authorities, 
which was almost always routinely granted. 

The head of the Service, Leonard F. Chap- 
man, says that the change was made because of a 
shortage of summer jobs for teen-agers and 
Vietnam veterans. Where it can be demonstrated 
that foreign students are in financial need, he 
said, job permission will be granted. 

Asked by SGR why the change of regulations 
was not announced earlier, a spokesman for the 
Service explained as follows: “Every year we 
consult with the Labor Department on what the 
job situation will be the following summer. They 
can’t tell us in January what it will be, so we had 
to wait.” 
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Study Shows Jobless Rate High for Women Ph.D.’s 


While industrial firms continue to boast that 
women now have the same employment opportu- 
nities as men, and the Nixon Administration insists 
that there’s no discrimination against women in 
government jobs, an NSF-sponsored study has 
turned up evidence that the message hasn’t yet got 
through to employers of Ph.D. scientists and 
engineers. 

Carried out by the National Research Council 
under an NSF contract, the study shows that last 
summer 0.9 per cent of men Ph.D. holders in 
science and engineering were unemployed, while 
3.9 per cent of women with similar qualifications 
were jobless. Furthermore, the median salary for 
men was $21,170, while that for women was 
$17,620. 

Academic institutions employ more than three 
fifths of the nation’s doctoral scientists, and most 
of their research money comes from the govern- 


NUCLEAR (Continued from page 3) 


device before the system can reach a conclusion 
that diversion has taken place.” 

Ribicoff’s interest in the matter stems from his 
chairmanship of the reorganization subcommittee 
of the Senate Government Operations Committee, 
which recently approved a bill to split up the AEC 
into an Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration (ERDA) and a Nuclear Safety and Licens- 
ing Commission (NSLC). At Ribicoff’s insistence, 
the bill now contains a provision establishing a 
Bureau of Nuclear Materials Security within NSLC. 

The reorganization bill is now pending before 
the full Government Operations Committee and 
should be brought to a Senate vote early in June. 

Meanwhile, Price has announced that the JCAE 
“is planning to constitute a special panel of 
knowledgeable individuals to look into the matter 
of shipments of nuclear materials,” and will con- 
duct public hearings on the matter later this year. 


This, he said, is part of the JCAE’s “continuing 
concern that the atomic energy program be an 
outstanding example of what alert, prudent, rea- 
sonable Government attention and regulation can 
provide in sensitive fields of industrial and govern- 
ment activities.” That raised a few wry smiles 
among Ribicoff’s staff. 

The AEC-sponsored safeguards study was pre- 
pared by John Geogin, Union Carbide Nuclear 
Division; Robert Jefferson, Sandia Laboratories, 
AEC; Daniel Kleitman, professor of mathematics, 
MIT; William Sullivan, former assistant director of 
the FBI and former director of the Office of 
National Narcotics Intelligence, and David Rosen- 
baum, Sullivan’s former assistant at ONNI, who 
wrote the report.—CN 


ment, which may explain the fact that the National 
Science Foundation chose not to highlight the 
gross disparity in employment prospects when it 
released the survey last month. 

The survey’s chief finding was that of the 
244,900 Ph.D. scientists and engineers in the US 
last year who received their doctorates before July 
1972, only 2,600 were out of work and seeking 
employment—a jobless rate of only 1.2 per cent. 

Although the figure indicates that the high 
unemployment rate which set in during the late 
1960s has at least abated, the survey also shows 
that a large number of Ph.D. scientists and engi- 
neers were underemployed, or employed in jobs 
for which their education was not necessarily 
suited. 

The survey also indicates that in some parts of 
the country, particularly the Rocky Mountain 
States, the overall jobless rate is as high as 3 per 
cent, and in chemistry and physics it continues to 
hover around the 2 per cent mark. 

Nevertheless, the low overall unemployment 
rate, coupled with declining enrollments in many 
science and engineering faculties and projected 
needs for scientists and engineers during the late 
1970s, is certain to intensify calls for more federal 
support for doctoral training. 

Copies of the report, Doctoral Scientists and 
Engineers in the United States: 1973 profile, can 
be obtained free of charge from the Commission 
on Human Resources, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20418. 


In Print 


Listed are some recent publications of more 
than routine interest. 


Science, Technology, and American Diplomacy, 
US Scientists Abroad: An Examination of Major 
Programs for Nongovernmental Scientific Ex- 
a report prepared by the Library of Congress 
for the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; pulls 
together a great deal of material on numbers, 
programs, political problems and much more re- 

ding US scientists studying and working abroad. 
(163 pages, $1.50, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402.) 

Problems in Transfrontier Pollution, proceedings 
of a seminar held in 1972 by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development on deal- 
ing with pollution of rivers and lakes shared by 
different countries. (316 pages, $8.50, OECD 
Publications Center, Suite 1207, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006.) 
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Promise ’em Anything, but Call it “Energy” 


In what appears to be a barn-size hint for 
basic researchers of all disciplinary persuasions, 
NSF has issued a memorandum that strongly 
suggests that “energy” is the new password to 
the Treasury. 

Addressed to science writers and editors, the 
memorandum opens with, “Subject: NSF’s Of- 
fice of Energy-Related General (ERG) Research 
Defines Basic Research Areas Which Can Help 
Solve Nation’s Energy Problems.” 

It goes on to state that “Several areas of basic 
research considered to have potential for helping 
solve the Nation’s energy problems have been 
defined by the Office ...Since basic research 
may have both foreseen and unforeseen payoffs 
in many fields, almost all basic research may be 


Congress Shows Speed 
On Energy R&D Funds 


Stung by White House accusations that it has 
been footdragging on energy matters, Congress is 
speedily approving funds for energy research and 
development in FY 1975, mostly by brushing aside 
some of its own parliamentary rules and estab- 
lishing an important precedent in the annual 
appropriations ritual. 

The appropriations committees have separated 
energy research funds from the budgets of a dozen 
or so agencies and lumped them together into a 
single ee bill. Last month, this special 
bill sailed through the House and it is expected to 
receive equally speedy attention in the Senate. It 
should even be ready for Presidential signature well 
before the start of the fiscal year. 

By approving funds for an entire program rather 
than appropriating money to individual agencies on 
a piecemeal basis, Congress has a unique oppor- 
tunity to stamp its own priorities on the energy 
research and development effort. But the bill 
which went through the House reflects in almost 
every detail the nuclear-dominated energy R&D 
program proposed by the Administration. 

The House bill contains a total of $2.3 billion 
for energy R&D in FY 1975, of which $1.5 billion 
is destined for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Although the total amount is $66 million more 
than the Administration requested, the AEC gets 
most of the increase. 

Two areas are particularly noteworthy, however. 
First, the House bill adds $4.5 million to NASA’s 
budget request for the development of solar 
heating and cooling devices. This is to provide 
funding for the Solar Heating and Cooling Demon- 
stration Act, which is still bogged down in commit- 
tee in the Senate. Second, the bill also increases the 


related to foreseen and unforeseen solutions to 
the energy problem. However, there are areas 
...to which NSF’s Research Directorate will 
give added emphasis as part of the Nation’s 
energy research and development program.” 

There follows a list of 44 subjects “selected 
by ERG for special attention,” among them: 
chemical analysis, combustion, ecology, fission 
and fusion, instrumentation, photosynthesis, 
radiation effects, thermodynamics. The list in 
fact is so comprehensive that it is difficult to 
think of a field that, in one way or another, 
could not be linked to energy. 

Additional information is available from 
ERG, Research Directorate, NSF, 1800 G St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20550. 


budget for thermonuclear fusion research, bringing 
it to the grand total of $91 million—$9 million 
more than the Administration had requested. 

Overall, the bill provides a 70 per cent increase 
in energy R&D funds, which is a respectable figure 
for Congressmen to take home for their reelection 
campaigns. 


Letter to the Editor 


The story about the Defense Department termi- 
nating a discussion of impeachment on the ARPA 
network, carried in the April 1 issue of SGR, 
tended to overstate the case. The ARPA network 
was never “used to urge impeachement” in any 
effective sense. Only about six statements on 
impeachment were entered into program Forum, 
and, since roughly twenty engineers interested in 
software development were the only people who 
knew about the program and knew how to use it, a 
discussion of impeachment on the ARPA network 
was hardly more than suggested. 

Because computer networks are still research 
facilities rather than common carriers, the PLATO 
system has developed guidelines which state that 
anything that might be discussed in a classroom 
can be discussed on the system, but political 
organizing is not allowed. We have adhered to these 
guidelines in discussions of a number of topics on 
the PLATO system in the past several months. 
Contrary to what was a , the PLATO system 
has not been used “‘in behalf of impeachment.” 


Stuart A. Umpleby 

Department of Communications 
University of Illinois 

at Urbana-Champaign 
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Defense Thwarted in Quest for New R&D Funds 


Since Congress usually rubberstamps most if 
not all of the $8-9 billion that the Defense 
Department has annually requested for research 
and development in recent years, the pruning of 
a mere $108 million last month from a supple- 
mental request should not be regarded as a sign 
of legislative vigor. 

However, the cut, endorsed by both the 
House and Senate Armed Services committees— 
which normally perform more as bank tellers 
than as critical examiners when DoD seeks 
research money—was accompanied by evidence 
of Congressional irritation suggestive of a decline 
of tender feeling toward the military. 

In addition to what was appropriated for the 
current fiscal year, Defense asked Congress to 
provide a supplemental appropriation of $217.4 
million, almost evenly divided between the costs 
of government salary increases and some 59 
<r ee and projects, most of them related to 

ollowing up lessons derived from the Middle 
East conflict. 

Both committees voted approval for the 
payroll funds, but both also said no to the 
research money (except for a $975,000 classi- 
fied item that the House approved but the 
Senate rejected.) 

In turning down the DoD request, the Senate 
Committee noted in its report that 43 of the 
items were for less than $2 million each, which 
is the cutoff mark for Defense to reallocate 
previously appropriated funds without first ob- 


taining Congressional permission. The “urgency 
of these requirements should have dictated the 
immediate application of funds, if, in fact, the 
urgency was real,” the Senate report states. “If 
necessary, this could have been done on an 
interim basis with the funds being restored to 
their sources at a later time. For the remaining 
16 items, the same could have been done up to 
the $2-million level to support these programs. 
In fact, as of the writing of this report, the 
Department of Defense had not deemed any one 
of the readiness supplemental requirements of 
such importance or urgency as to warrant the 
reprogramming of any funds. . .” 

At hearings held in March, the language 
employed by one Committee member, Senator 
Thomas J. McIntyre (D-N.H.), was considerably 
less polite than the final report. Noting that the 
Air Force was seeking $1.1 million to evaluate 
captured Soviet equipment under a program that 
was appropriated $266.1 million for the current 
fiscal year, McIntyre said: 

“This is the most incredible example of brass 
and sets the tone of the entire R&D supple- 
mental ....When I give you the fact that you 
have $266 million in a program that you are 
spending now, you are asking for $250 million 
or so in 1975 (the coming fiscal year), and you 
want us now to find $1.1 million in a supple- 
mental. I think it is assinine . . . . 1 think the thing 
on its face is ridiculous.” 


Moscow Meeting Planned to Aid Jewish Scientists 


Soviet scientists who have been fired from their 
jobs and denied the right to attend scientific 
meetings after applying for visas to emigrate to 
Israel have hit upon a scheme to keep in touch 
with the outside world. 

They have organized their own international 
seminar, and are planning to hold it in the Moscow 
apartment | of Alexander Voronel, a Soviet Jewish 
peo on July 1-5. The event is being sponsored 

y a board of advisors which includes a number of 
luminaries from the Western scientific establish. 
ment and it is sure to provoke a public confronta- 
tion over the virtual ostracism of many Jewish 
scientists in the Soviet Union. 

The seminar is being held in a private apartment 
in order to sidestep an official regulation which 
requires that all international scientific meetings 
held in the Soviet Union must be approved and 
organized by the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

If the Soviet authorities want to prevent the 
seminar from taking place, they can do so by 


denying visas to Western scientists who have 
signalled their intention to take part, but since the 
list of intending participants contains some promi- 
nent names, including George Wald from Harvard 
and John Ziman from the University of Bristol, 
England, such a move would be sure to provoke 
considerable outcry from the international scien- 
tific community. 

But Soviet authorities have been unmoved even 
by official protests from organizations such as the 
National Academy of Sciences, and so the threat of 
yet more protest is unlikely to be effective if they 
decide to scuttle the event. 

So far, more than 70 abstracts have been 
submitted for papers to be delivered at the 
seminar, 40 of which have come from scientists 
outside the Soviet Union. Those who have sent in 
abstracts are now applying for visas, and they are 
specifically stating in their applications that they 
will be attending the seminar. 
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Handler Assails Administration Science Policies 


Although the budgetary outlook for science and 
technology is much improved since the Nixon 
Administration espoused energy self-sufficiency 
and released illegally. impounded funds, there’s still 
cause for concern in the overall management of 
science policy, NIH is beset with “distorted bio- 
medical research programs” and an abysmally low 
level of morale, and the unmanned space program 
could be in jeopardy “as the costs of the shuttle 
program mount and public enthusiasm for the 
space program wanes.” 

That’s the verdict on the state of the US 
scientific enterprise delivered last month by Philip 
Handler, president of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the most prestigious scientific organiza- 
tion in the country, and the provider of prodigious 
quantities of scientific advice to the government. 

Handler’s remarks came in a report to NAS 
members on April 28, and it represents his most 
vigorous critique of science policy since he spoke 
out vehemently last year against the Nixon Admin- 
istration’s impoundment of science funds (SGR 
Vol III No. 11). He surveyed a broad vista of 
science activities, and concluded that there’s a 
potentially serious lack of coordination at the top 
levels of science policy-making, although he con- 
ceded that NSF Director H. Guyford Stever has 
done a good job as science policy adviser since he 
inherited the debris of the Office of Science and 
Technology last year. 

Handler’s chief cause of concern is that “there is 
seriously required a replacement for the abolished 
(science policy) machinery in the Office of the 
President.”’ Stever, he said, “has been given broad 
responsibility without sufficient political clout” 
for carrying out the functions of science adviser. 

Such complaints have, of course, been voiced 
loudly within the scientific community ever since 
Nixon announced last year that he had ended 15 
years of scientific presence in the White House, but 
Handler believes that the concern is greatest now 
because scientific programs impacting on society 
are increasingly in need of top level coordination. 

The present system, he said, provides “no 
adequate oversight of the sizeable R&D programs 
of the Defense Department, no place where indi- 
viduals with technical expertise may be expected 
to integrate multifaceted technical problems of our 
time, and thus avoid fragmented and possible 
counterproductive approaches to those problems.” 

Those concerns, Handler acknowledged, led him 
to set up a committee, under the chairmanship of 
former science adviser and elder statesman of 
science James R. Killian Jr. “to assess alternative 
arrangements for strengthening scientific advice to 
the White House.” Killian’s report should be ready 
“very early this summer,” he said. 

As for NIH, Handler described that agency as 


being “saddled with distorted biomedical programs 
which were constructed by a coalition of govern- 
ment officials, a few scientists and amateur med- 
dlers.” Morale there, he said, has been sorely 
affected by budget cuts in institutes outside the 
ent visible cancer and heart institutes, and 

y the phasing out of training grants, fellowships 
and institutional funds. 

Handler revealed that he and Dr. John Hogness, 
retiring president of the Institute of Medicine, have 
made “several quiet, behind-the-scenes efforts” to 
remedy the situation at NIH, but he added that “‘it 
no longer seems to me that such a quiet posture is 
sufficient.” 


HEW Sets up Appeals System 


HEW has announced an informal appeals proce- 
dure through which grantees who believe they have 
been mistreated can initiate a review of their 
complaints. The procedure, published in the Fed- 
eral Register on April 30, is designed to sort out 
disputes at the agency level before they reach HEW 
headquarters. 

The informal procedure is designed to hear 
complaints from scientists who already hold HEW 
grants; it does not provide for appeals when grant 
vs have been denied. It will work like 

Is: grantees who want to appeal an adverse 
decision must do so within 30 days, and the appeal 
will be heard by a panel of three HEW officials. If 
the panel sustains the decision, then the grantee 
can make a formal appeal to the HEW Grant 
ae Board, which was set up last year (SGR, 
Vol. III No. 9). 
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‘Ethnic Weapons’: Study Doubts DoD Activity 


Over the past few years there has been a 
murmur of pie that the Defense Depart- 
ment has been exploring developments in 
genetics research for the purpose of creating 
“ethnic weapons”—chemical and _ biological 
materials that would incapacitate populations 
with specific gene characteristics while doing no 
harm to others. 

The theoretical possibility of developing such 
weapons is based on findings that many proteins 
are present in different genetically controlled 
forms in human populations. A warning that this 
might lead to military applications was sounded 
by Carl Larson, head of the Department of 
Human Genetics, Lund University, Sweden, in 
an article in the US Army’s Military Review 
(November 1970.) 

Though Larson intended the article as warn- 
ing against the development of ethnic weapons, 
it has often been interpreted—usually by persons 
who have not read it—as a something of an 
approving progress report on how development 
is proceeding. 

Since the appearance of the article, the 
Defense Department has routinely denied any 
investment of effort or interest in the subject, 
but DoD’s credibility being somewhat tattered, 
the denials have not quieted the speculation. 

The subject now has fortunately been sub- 
jected to an impressively thorough examination 
by a researcher who reacted with alarm to 
reports of DoD’s interest, Richard Hammer- 
schlag, of the division of neurosciences, City of 
Hope National Medical Center, Duarte, Cali- 
fornia. After scouring the literature, consulting 


neticists, and extracting from DoD and other 
ederal agencies all publicly available informa- 
tion that might be relevant, Hammerschlag 
reported as follows last month to a symposium 
on “Chemical Weapons and US Public Policy,” 
sponsored by the American Chemical Society: 

“So we have no ‘story’; no hard evidence that 
ethnic weapons are or even have been under 
consideration by the Department of Defense. We 
have only the article in Military Review, and the 
data...showing that differences do exist 
among population groups that live in widely 
separate geographic regions .. . and that genetic 
differences exist between populations that have 
been engaged in armed struggles known either as 
Wars of Tiemtion or Counterinsurgency.” 

He went on to warn, however, that the field 
of research applicable to ethnic weapons “has 
barely been hoed, and future studies may 
unearth genetic differences that may be even 
more vulnerable to chemical or biological attack. 

“The major conclusion at this time is that 
while the understanding and prevention of 
hereditary diseases is a generally laudable goal of 
human genetics research, it is imperative for a 
ripple of awareness to spread through both the 
community of scientists engaged in this research, 
and through the general public, of the possible 
exploitation of this work for the development of 
ethnic warfare agents.” 
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